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There were no more debates in the Cabinet. German action had done what in all probability nothing else could have done at that moment—resolved the doubts of Ministers and brought them to the all-but-unanimous conclusion that Britain could not shirk her part in the war. There was the same unanimity in Parliament and the country. There can seldom have been a Parliament more reluctant to break the peace than the Parliament of 1914, and in the previous week Asquith had been warned that at least half the House of Commons was resolutely opposed to participation in the war. But when Sir Edward Grey had finished the powerful and moving *<--~oh in which he set out the whole case, the only important * was from the leader of the Labour party; and Mr. ., the leader of the Irish party, told the Government mat tney " might to-morrow withdraw every one of their troops from Ireland in confidence that her coasts would be defended by her own armed sons, and that for this purpose armed Nationalist Catholics in the South would be only too glad to join arms with the armed Protestant Ulstermen in the North."
Thus the die was cast and Great Britain too issued her ultimatum. At midnight on August 4 she was at war.
Asquith has been jusdy praised for the masterly manner in which he held his Cabinet together until the supreme moment, but even he would almost certainly have failed in the end but for the German invasion of Belgium. To millions who were unmoved by the argument from interest and policy, that seemed to be the call of duty, and the peace movement which had had powerful adherents in all parties in the previous days faded out of sight as soon as it was clear. From this moment aE internal strife was hushed, and men and women of m. parties and classes vowed that they were willing for any effort and aa^ sacrifice to defeat the hated thing they called
Prttssiaaism," In a phrase which became historic the German Cbaaceflor, Bedimann HoUweg, complained bitterly to the British Ambassador in Berlin that Britain was going to war for a " scrap of paper." The British people saw in this " scrap of paper " a solemn promise, again and ag£n renewed, which they wore bound in honour to fulfilf our own European policy.he northern coasts of France, but on that the Germans had offered to meet
